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Let us address these crimes as an intelligence analyst would, 
beginning with the essential facts of the initially detected crime. 

Bight participants are known to have been at the scene. There 
is reason to believe there were more. Of these one, a former FBI agent 
from Connecticut, Alfred C. Baldwin, III, was holed up in^the Howard 
Johnson motel across Virginia Avenue from the Watergate. Earlier, un- 
til the moment of the break-in, his boss, James W. McCord, Jr., Repub- 
lican security director, had been with him. In The Watergate itself, 
in the hotel part, registered with intended irony in the room of "Earl 
Warren," the name of the previous liberal Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, a man they detested, were Liddy and Everette 
Howard Hunt, Jr. Four anti-Castro Cubans from Miami j^oon joined by 
McCord, were in the garage. They picked the automatically closing lock, 
whence they made their way into the stairway leading upward in the sec- 
tion of The Watergate housing offices. 

McCord, first trained as an FBI agent, spent most of his govern- 
ment career as a security agent for the CIA. Liddy, a lawyer and former 
prosecutor, also had been an FBI agent. Hunt had been a clandestine 
operative of the CIA, one of its important agents. Hunt and McCord had 
recently retired from the CIA. 

As the five opened each of the locked and self -locking doors, 
they immobilized the latch with common masking tape. There was a lock 
to be kept open for escape at each landing and in each corridor they 
had to use, as there was on the sixth-floor main entrance into Demo- 
cratic National Committee headquarters, the outer side of which fronted 
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on Virginia Avenue, its balconies, one of the architectural features 
of The Watergate, within Baldwin’s unobstructed view. 

Two separate crimes were planned. That they were combined vio- 
lated everything these experienced intelligence men had all been taught 
and for years had practiced. The combined intelligence experiences of 
the seven men brought to trial when the federal government - Nixon's 
government - could no longer delay it exceeded two long lifetimes. 
(Baldwin was not prosecuted when he turned state’s evidence.) 

Hunt, who had been a main operative in several of the CIA’s more 
spectacular operations, was the political genius of the Bay of Pigs as 
he (not I) regards his role. In it, the leader of these four revanchist 
Cubans, Bernard L. Barker, known as "Bernie," had been Hunt's next-in- 
command, as Barker and Hunt both describe it. Barker had worked for 
the FBI as well as the CIA. He had also been part of Cuban Dictator 
Batista’s secret police. An American-born Cuban, his service to Batista, 
which was also service to both the CIA and the FBI, cost him his Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

McCord, like Hunt, had a World War II military career. In 1972 
he was a reserve colonel in an unusual intelligence function that had 
to be liquidated when the light of day struck it. He^performed other 
CIA services with quiet efficiency, some spectacularly. They went un- 
reported because of the silent nature of secret intelligence. 

The other three Cubans, assciated with, friends of and subordi- 
nate to Barker, had previous CIA careers. 

One, Martinez, as of that moment, was on the CIA payroll in 
what was later described as a "fiduciary relationship." Whether he 
worked any month or not, he received $100 each month in the event CIA 
wanted him to "/creen" any Cuban exiles. All were Bay of Pigs veterans, 
derring-do, soldier-of-fortune types who regarded anything that in their 
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distorted view could be conceived as anti-Castro as the ultimate in 
patriotism to Cuba and to the United States. 

Prank Sturgis, born and better known as Prank Fiorini, got the 
name Sturgis when his mother remarried and settled in tidewater Virginia. 
Piorini made quite a name for himself in his anti-Castro futilities. 

In the best-known of them he flew over Havana and "bombed’' it with what 
was taken as Batista propaganda. 

Initially he gave the police more concern than the others because 
he had in his possession a passport in the name of Edward Joseph Hamil- 
ton, the name he gave on arrest. Piorini was equipped to skip out. He 
claimed to have a salvage company and to be a pastime salesman for 
Miami's Pan-American Aluminum Corporation. 

s The others, soon infamously on all front pages, were less well- 

known only because their activities had not been reported. Eugenio R. 
Martinez was then employed by Barker's real estate firm. Barker and 
Associates, 2301 NW Seventh Street, Miami. V&rgilio R. Gonzales is a 
locksmith, then employed by the Missing Link Corporation, 221 NW Eighth 
Avenue, Miami. 

All hold political views it is not unfair to term fascist, they 
are that extreme. With all these beliefs are matters of utmost sin- 
cerity. Going along with the idiot politics they share with Hunt, their 
caudillo , is an idiot morality common to all. 

On arrest all gave fake names, for which they were equipped with 
false identification papers to support their false identities. 

It is difficult to report the simply unbelievable series of 
gross errors each of these experienced spooks committed without seem- 
ing to exaggerate. Rank amateurs would be expected to know better. 
Without these professional and logical blunders evon after detection 
they would not have been caught. What good are fake identities to men 
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who carry the marked keys to hotel rooms they have plastered with 
their real identifications and in which they were careful to leave all 
the evidence needed to blow their caper and tie it to their leader and 
him to the Mh.it e House? 

Liddy, spymaster of the project, was so certain after the ini- 
tial arrests that no traces were left to be followed he assured Mardian 
and others, in person, that the men could not be linked to the Republi- 
cans. Like a character in a trashy novel, Liddy offered his own life, 
unasked, if it turned out he was wrong. He had "moral scruples" against 
suicide, he said, so they could pick out any street corner to their 
liking and he would be standing there at any time they chose, waiting 
to be assassinatedl 

Barker, assisting genius of the Bay of Pigs debacle, had his 

pockets stuffed with 53 $100 bills immediately traced by their^ serial 
numbers to his account in the Republic National Bank in Miami and from 
there, by the checks he had deposited, to a Mexican cut-fff that did 
not cut off but led to the . Republicans . This became known as "the 
Mexican laundry." 

Mere these blunders not more than enough, there remained a gener- 
ous supply of clues including personal letters and address books. A 
minor mystery the answer to which was not guessed in the press is how the 
roll of masking tape got back to their rooms. 

McCord, at least, had emptied his pockets in Baldwin' s ' room. How- 
ever, he could not leave his face behind. A Washington policeman with 
whom he had worked recognized him at first glance. 

To pun on the popular TV series, this was an authentic "Mission 
Incredible" crew. 

As it later turned out, this same motley crew had broken into 
the same Democratic headquarters a few weeks earlier. The second trip 
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should have heen easier, for they then knew the lay of the land. 

After the initial penetration following midnight June 17, when 
they returned with their equipment - they planned quite a night of it - 
they discovered that the tape had been removed from the two doors lead- 
ing into the building from the garage. 

They did not then and there abort the mission as reasonable, 
circumspect men would have. These are authentic authoritarians. They 
had to have orders. So using their one of ♦throe - expensive walkie- 
talkies McCord had bought with Republican campaign money, they radioed 
Hunt and Liddy who were in one of the rented Watergate Hotel rooms. 
After a full explanation, the team got its orders: 

"Carry oni" 

Without questioning, all the five did. 

First, they picked and taped the locks from the garage into the 
stairwell. At the sixth floor they jimmied the lock that permitted ac- 
cess to the corridor. Just past another stairway leading down to the 
lobby, they picked and taped another lock, which permitted them to pass 
a bank of four elevators and gain access to Democratic headquarters 
through a pair of double glass doors. Once they passed the unoccupied 
reception desk, they picked still another lock, letting themselves into 
the office of the party secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Bush. 

Here they removed two ceiling panels and McCord set to one of 
his tasks, replacing a defective "bug." A "Bug" is an electronic de- 
vice for transmitting what its microphone picked up. The receiving 
was 

station/already in operation across the street, manned by Baldwin. 

From the time of the first break-in, Baldwin had been eavesdropping on 
a successful phone tap and making regular reports to McCord on what he 
overheard. Under Barker, the Cubans started ransacking files, seeking 
incriminating documents. They were prepared to copy until daylight. 
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judging from the .oapturo of forty rolls of unexposed 35 mm film cap- 
tured with them. 

Meanwhile, the dolt of a 2i|.-year-old, $80-a-week "security” 
guard, making another round, discovered that the locks from which he 
had removed the tape had been retaped. The first time he had merely 
assumed the taping to be innocent, a new concept in security and in 
guarding. In his own words. Prank Willis said it clearly, ”1 wasn't 
suspicious. The second time he returned to the lobby and phoned the 
police. After the short delay radioing back and forth, the mod -squad 
cops arrived. 

The papers had to have a hero in this tale of unalloyed stupidity 
and villainy. Willis was the only one available, so they made an ersatz 
hero of him. Some even paid him for interviews. Won— existing dangers 
were invented to jeopardize him. He went for it hard, as did his 
friends. Later he philosophized, brave man that he is, "If they knock 
me off, they knock me off. They can't eat me. I can't drive around in 
an Army tank.” This months after that first night, months in which 
nothing happened to him, months in which there was no reason to dream 
anything would happen to him. He was in greater danger crossing the 
street in normal traffic. 

The quotation is from an interview in The Washington Post eleven 
months after the arrests. That same month the same paper reported that 
Willis had hired a lawyer, Dorsey Evans, to represent him. When repre- 
sentatives of news organizations sought interviews with this intrepid 
ignorer of the obvious, he referred them to his mouthpiece. The mind 
of this alert young man (newspaper description) put it all toghfcher 
this way: 

"The Washington Post, the TV stations, lots of people are 
making plenty of money off of Prank Willis except Prank Willis 
Lsic J . 
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Evans supported Ixim in these words, "If the papers ase making 
money off the Watergate, they shouldn’t mind sharing a little of it." 

Even the normally conservative National Association, for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People got into the hero-worship act, three months’ 
after Willis got a mouthpiece. It honored him with a lifetime member- 
ship at its bl^th annual convention, in Indianapolis, Indiana. Treasurer 
emeritus Alfred Baker Lewis explained it this wayi 

The newspapers are patting themselves on the back for all 
they’ve done about Watergate, but they couldn’t have done it if 
it hadn’t been for Harry Willis. 

"Harry", whose name is Prank! 

Sad to say, the rest is true. Sadder, had the band of five 
self-described patriots not been arrogant and stupid beyond belief, it 
still would not have been exposed. Hero Willis had given them all the 
warning they needed to scram, but the big brains, Liddy and Hunt, had 
ordered them to stay with it. 

food heel-clickers all, they did. 

Willis was waiting in the lobby when the unmarked police car 
pulled into the entrance. Peering from his Howard Johnson’s hideaway, 
Baldwin noted the rough appearance of the three men as they rushed into 
the building. Long hair and beards? He wondered. 

After a brief conference with Willis, who told him what he knew, 
Leeper left Shoffler with Willis in the lobby, to be able to capture 
anyone who might seek to escape. Leeper and Barrett proceeded to seek 
the intruder or intruders. 

At that moment, it was not known whether a crime had been com- 
mitted or if one was febout to be. They had no reasonto suspect what 
they discovered in tracing the path of taped doors to the sixth floor. 
When they passed through the taped door on that floor, they still did 
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not know what to expect or where to look. 

Barrett’s curiosity took him out onto the balcony. Baldwin knew 
this was not one of his operation. The rough garb and all the hair, 
which he could make out, filled him with apprehension. He radioed an 
alarm. His repeated calls went unanswered until finally, from the third 
of McCord’s sophisticated transceivers, licensed for security use at 
the coming Republican convention, came an excited inquiry. Baldwin took 
the voice to be Hunt’s. Hent then tried to raise his patriot burglars, 
without success. 

Meanwhile, Leeper, afterward joined by Barrett, searched Demo- 
cratic headquarters to the farthest corner. There, in a real cul de 
sac, in the office of Marie Cunningham, secretary to Democratic Party 
Deputy Chairman Stanley L. Greigg, were the fire, hiding as best they 
could behind the office furniture. 

Prom the later accounts of the Cubans, who said remarkably lit- 
tle, it seems that they also were deceived by the physical appearance 
of the two from the tac squad, at least one of whom, Barrett, had his 
pistol out. The Cubans, themselves burglars, feared that other armed 
and dangerous burglars had blundered into the same offices, bent on 
stealing and capable of shooting. They were not worried about being 
arrested. They were afraid of getting shot, perhaps killed. 

Accounts of the words uttered in terror differ, but they are all 
consistent with what these circumstances call for. 

"Don't shoot 1" one of the Cubans is quoted as having begged as 
he held up his hands, joined, one at a time and in trepidation, by the 
other four. 

"They got us I" Baldwin says he finally heard over his $1,700/ 
G.O.P. j/alkie-talkie . 

Whether or not Hunt and Liddy heard these words is not known. 
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Liddy has preserved a steadfast silence. 

(On July 19, 1973 > when called before a submomraittee of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Military Affairs, then inquiring 
into CIA operations, Liddy refused even to be sworn as a witness. Un- 
less the test he then initiated changes the law, the requirement is 
that a witness claiming immunity for any reason, including under the 
Constitution's Fifth Amendment protection against self -incrimination, 
must first be sworn and then, tinder oath, claim whatever protection he 
invokes. Refusing to take the oath could in itself add a second sen- 
tence for contempt to Liddy 's already long time in jail, where he then 
was. That is placing a high value on silence. Liddy placed that 
value on his.) 

Hunt, to the last minute before trial, remained silent. Then, 
at that last moment, he changed his plea to guilty and eliminated a 
trial of himself. The Cubans soon followed Hunt's lead. Some time 
thereafter, he underwent still another change of attitude and started 
talking. Hunt's testimony had been in secret. He sang to two grand 
juries; to Senate and House inquiry into the CIA, behind the closed 
doors^of executive sessions and in private; to The Watergate prosecu- 
tors; and to the staff of the Select Committee investigating the elec- 
tion, prior to public testimony. 

Unlike the romantic prototypes of slick spook novels, of which 
Hunt is also one of the more prolific if then lesser-known authors, 
he blackmailed the willing Nixon. To the time of Hunt's vocalization, 
this toted up to not less than $4.60,000, of which pittances went to 
the Cubans, a little more than that to their lawyer and some to McCord 
and his and Hunt's lawyers. Nixon told his staff counsel that raising 
a million would be no problem. But when the blackmail money ended. 
Hunt's talking stared. Until then, he took a fall. 
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So we cannot be sure whether it was Hunt or Liddy or both in 
conference who kept Mission Incredible going past the point of no 
return. We also cannot be cdrtain what deathless last words were 
uttered by which of the Cubans. We do know their sense. 

And we do know that the Hunt -Liddy evacuation of The Watergate 
was not in the traditional manner or with the customary savoir faire 
of history’s great secret agents and spymasters. 

What these two hero-patriots did is flee, flee in abject terror. 

Baldwin's eyewitness account, given under oath to the Senate 
committee later convoked, is priceless. After he had told it oanc^ 
Senator Lowell Weicher took him through parts of it again. In the 
transcript that follows, made from the actual broadcast on May 23 , 

1973 » Baldwin has retold the story of that early morning, Saturday, 

June 17, 1972, to the point where the tac squad came within his view: 

Baldwin. The first thing I observed was a —well, I was 
standing on the balcony, it was a beautiful night, and I was - 

Weicker. This balcony was on the seventh floor? 

Baldwin. Room 723* that's correct. 

Weicker. Of the Howard Johnson Motel. 

Baldwin. And I observed there was a guard standing directly 
in front of the building at 2600 directly across, the Watergate 
complex. And I was watching this individual when a car stopped, 
three men alighted, and proceeded inside the headquarters. I 
didn't really pay any attention. These gentlemen - 

Weicker. You were out on the balcony. 

Baldwin. That's correct. 

Weicker.. Following the general instruction of Mr. McCord to 
observe anything unusual. ... The walkie-talkie was inside the 
room? 

Baldwin. ThatUs correct. 

Weicker. Did'you hear any conversation? This is [sic] prior 
to the arrival of any car or any individuals. 

Baldwin. No, sir, I did not. 

Weicker. Did you observe anything across the way that was at 
all unusual? 

Baldwin. No, sir. 

Weicker. In the way of lights going on or off? 

Baldwin. No, sir. 

Weicker. Did you see any individuals - 

Baldwin. I saw lights go on, but I believe it was just sub- 
sequent to or about the time of the arrival of the three gentle- 
men. I do remember observing the three gentlemen leave the car 
and go into the building. 
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Weicker . ... In other words, there were no observations up 

until the point in time when this car arrives and three indi- 
viduals get out. 

Baldwin. The first thing that really stuck in my mind was 
the eighth floor of the building the lights went on in the en- 
tire eighth floor. And when the lights went on in the eighth 
floor, I went inside and picked up the walkie-talkie, and not 
knowing whether to say "Unit One” or "Base One” or how to call, 

X just picked up the walkie-talkie and I believe X used both 
designations, "Unit One" or I might have even said "Headquarters." 
I might have said "Base One to any unit, do you read me?" And a 
voice came on back, "I read you, go ahead, what have you got?" 

And I said, "The lights just went on in the entire eighth floor." 
He said, "Oh, we know about that, that's the two o’clock guard 
check.” [A federal agency rented that floor.] I said, "Okay." 

He said, "All-right, let us know if anything else happens." 

I put the walkie-talkie down and I proceeded out on the balcony 
again. I noticed the lights flicker on the sixth floor of the 
Democratic National Headquarters, to the extreme right. They 
just went on briefly, and went off. I went back inside, picked 
up the walkie-talkie and was standing in the doorway when I ob- 
served these individuals coming out on the balcony of the Demo- 
cratic National - 

Weicker. Which individuals are you referring to? 

Baldwin. There were two individuals. You want me to de- 
scribe them? 

Weicker. I want you to describe to the committee what you 
saw there that night. 

Baldwin. Well, one individual had on what I would call a 
windbreaker. It appeared to have a university emblem and uni- 
versity written across one of the pockets on the chest area. 

The other individual had a weapon out - both of them were 
casually dressed. One individual had long blond hair, was a 
stockily built individual. As I observed them, I called up 
again, "Base Unit" or "Unit One, are our people in suits or are 
they dressed casually?" And the call came back, "Our people 
are in suits. Why?" And I said, "Well, you've got some trouble 
because therejs some individuals out here and they're dressed 
casual and they^ve got their guns out." And the guy at the 
other end went a little bit frantic. [Laughter.] 

Weicker. All right, now - 

Baldwin. I put the walkie-talkie down. He continued to yell 
over it, "Are you reading us? Are you getting us? Come ini 
Come ini Hellol Anybody there?" I knew he wasn't calling me, 
so I went out on the balcony and I just stood there and watched 
these individuals as they proceeded to search the balcony. A 
third individual had also come into the office area, turned the 
lights on and was searching. There were three now on this 
thing, searching.** 1 

’Weicker. Were you able to observe anyone else on the street 
below? 

Baldwin. I don't directly recall at that specific point. 
Senator. ... Well, the individuals then went into the office 
and proceeded to the left of the building, and as they passed 
through the corridor light was on and as they passed various 
office doors you could - eventually they went out of sight and 
I didn't see 'em. I believe it was about this time that a 
voice came over the unit that said, "They've got us," - a 
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whisper - "They've got us,” and then what I believe was Mr. 
McCord* s voice in the distance saying, "Are you gentlemen met- 
ropolitan police?” or something to that effect. And then an- 
other voice came on and said, "Are you still across the street?” 
1 thought - if somebody was listening, you know, I didn't know 
what was going on, and I just said, "Yes, I am.” And they said, 
"We * 11 be right over." Subsequent to that I saw two individuals 
walking out between the Watergate building across and the one 
closest to the Capitol Building - they came out an alleyway. 

Weicker. Gan you identify those two individuals? 

Baldwin. One of the gentlemen looked up at me - I was still 
on the balcony - he was just looking at me, that was Mr. Hunt. 
The other individual - he was dressed in a windbreaker, sort of 
a windbreaker, and I believe a casual shirt. The other gentle- 
man was dressed in a suit, and from my observation, he didn't 
look up, but I had the belief it was Mr. Liddy. 

Weicker. Did you see Mr. Hunt go over to the Howard Johnson 
Motel? 

Baldwin. Yeah, they walked up in front of this far complex 
- almost directly in front of that lobby, got into a car and 
proceeded up the street. And soon as they were in the car, an- 
other voice came over ... "I'm on my way." And approximately 
two or three minutes later Mr. Hunt came into the room. 

Weicker. Would you describe Mr. Hunt's entry into the room? 

Baldwin. Everything? 

Wedscker. Everything. 

Baldwin. Well, he proceeded over - and I was standing there 
in the balcony area, and he crouched down behind a table. He 
said, "What's going on? What's going on?" And just about this 
time they were leading Mr. McCord and the other gentlemen out 
the front of the lobby, and there were all kinds of police cars 
there. And I was standing on the balcony, and I said, "Well, 
come on out and seel” And he said, "I gotta use the bathroom." 
[laughter.] And he went into the bathroom. And he came out, 
and he said, "I've got to call a lawyer. Whereas your phone?” 
And I said it's right there." And he went over and he dialed 
a direct dial number, because in the motel room when you want 
to place a long distance call you have to go through the desk. 

So he dialed 8, as I would do when I dialed a local number, and 
he dialed a direct dial number. And he proceeded to talk. I 
paid no attention to the conversation. I went back on the bal- 
cony and continued to watch. I did hear him state that "I've 
got $5*000 cash on me now for bond or bail if we need it.JL. And 
then something to the effect that, "Well, you go right down," 
or, "Shall I go down?" And I don't remem - that was it. He 
proceeded to give me instructions what to do with the equipment. 

Weicker. And what were those instructions? 

Baldwin. Well, he removed a walkie-talkie, put it on the bed, 
and he told me to pack up everything - I believe his expression 
was, "Get it the hell out of here. Get yourself the hell out of 
here. Go somewheres. Where you gonna go?" And I said, "Well, 

I can go to Connecticut," and he said, "Well, go." And he said, 
"We'll be in touch. You'll get further instructions." He said, 
"I want you to take all this equipment to - to Mr. - Mrs. 
McCord's - Mr. McCord's house." And I had a little debate with 
him about that, because I said, "Well, there’s two of you, and 
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there’s only one of me. Why can't you drive it? Somebody can 
drive you back. If I get out there I have no way to get back?” 
He said, Mrs. McCord or somebody will drive you back? you work 

down Sftha *° S ° ^ the ^ ** * 

hall? iCker * And ^ Werrb out tile door * Was he running down the 
Yes* he wasj he was departing ... 
dow^th^hall?^ did y ° U 3&J anythin S to him as he went running 
Baldwin. Yes, I did. 

Weicker. What did you say to him? 

[proloSS' laJghSr?j Mm “ tMS 1 Ma “' t soing to Miami. 



The trip to Miami to which Baldwin alluded was to work at the 
Republican convention, a nice job for which he, a bachelor, was to 
have been paid both salary and expenses in that resort city. 

When questioned later about these radio communications, Baldwin 
identified the voice with which he had conversed about the clothing 
"our people" were wearing as that of Hunt. 

, / 

There are a number of clues in Baltin's testimony not then pur- 
sued by the Senate or by the press. Everything since leaked by or to 
the prosecutors and the FBI also ignores them. 



Two in particular might be worth keeping in mind in the event 
of future disclosures. 



Hunt, like Barker, also had a stash of Republican $100 bills. 

He told the lawyer he phoned, later identified as Douglas Gaddy, "I've 
got $5,000 cash on me now for bond or bail if we need it." 

4 ls that a way to run a spy operation?" one might ask, carrying 
all sorts of incriminating evidence on one's person, evidence ^that 
could lead - and did - directly to the principals. Were not the Nixon 
administration in charge of prosecuting the Nixon administration, more 
would have been heard about Hunt's hunk of the political cash, not 
less than $5*0G0 of it because he had that much on his person. 

"What a way to run a spy operation" one might also think if it 
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was such a bumbling, fumbling Keystone Oops kind of job when trouble 
Hi anticipated. Hunt did say he was prepared n for bond or bail” and 
he did have $5,000 with him for that purpose. He had also arranged 
for a lawyer to be standing by. 

More provocative is Baldwin's hearing ’’another voice” on the 
radio say, "I'm on my way up." The reason this should have grabbed 
investigative attention is the simple arithmetic. McCord had -Wwnn 
transceivers licensed by the Federal Communications Commission on one 
special frequency, allocated to the Republican National Committee for 
use at the convention. One of these sets Barker had. He and it were 
in the hands of the police. Neither said, ”I'm on my way up." Baldwin 
had the second. The third Hunt had, but it was "another voice," not 
Hunt ’ s . 

If it was Liddy using Hunt's set and if Baldwin did not know 
the voice of his boss, Liddy, the fact is that Liddy was not "on my 
way up." 

Not to Baldwin's room, anyway. If this message was to another, 
to whom? How many sets were crystaled for that special frequency? 

Whatever emerges about this, if anything ever does with Nixon 
investigating Nixon, it was obvious at the outset that some prepara- 
tions involving at least one other and unidentified person had been 

made. My notes as early as record the reasoning 



and the proofs ignored in the reporting. 

The foregoing narrative, which is intended as an encapsulation 
and illumination rather than a full account of The Watergate break-in, 
includes information not immediately available, in secret or in public. 
However, little information and none not in the first day's accounts 
was essential for United States political analysts and those in foreign 

in-hoi 1 i n m-r - 
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intelligence services to know that some'thxng quite extraordinary, 
extraljigal and opposed to all American belief" and tradition was afoot. 

Knowing that Republican operatives were caught inside Democratic 
national headquarters in the dark of night and engaged in bugging, 
wire-tapping and photographing files on a grand scale was 'flint enough, 

and this was reported immediately. 

When to this is added what was known almost immediately, that 
the Republican security director was also caught redhanded, and that 
the four men with him were all Cubans, there is no reasonable doubt 
that in each land intelligence analysts put their thinking caps on 

immediately, weekend or no weekend. 

Because of my own work, my personal experiences with some re- 
vanchist Cubans, my investigations of them and their compadres and, 
most of all, my knowledge of the bitterness of the anti-Kennedy and 
anti-Democratic beliefs they hold sincerely, I was particularly 
stimulated to thought when they were identified. 

Anti-Castro Cubans were deeply involved in the investigation 
of the assassination of President John P. Kennedy and in misdirecting 
it on a grand scale. One of these. Barker’s gaasaae***, had, according 
to FBI reports in my files, predicted that assassination two weeks 
before it happened. I also had a series of reports on Fiorini. In 
both cases the FBI’s reports are far, far less than adequate. ^ 

When this happens, there is a reason. 

It is not because the FBI does not know the FBI business. 




